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Ihe only path to freedom is to try, in Cooperation with the Allied High 
Commission, piece by piece to expand our freedoms and our authority." In 
his first government declaration as chancellor, Konrad Adenauer offered this 
simple formula for his foreign policy. Admitting that the Occupation Statute 
under which his government wouid operate was "anything but an ideal/' he 
nonetheless argued that it was a reality that had to be respected. By show- 
ing a willingness to cooperate with the Allied authorities, the Germans 
could regain the sovereignty and equality among nations lost in the after- 
math of World War II. 1 

This pragmatic approach served an important political purpose. It pro- 
vided a ready counterargument against those in the Opposition, and even 
within the governing coalition itself, who advocated a more assertive course 
to regain German sovereignty. Forced to explain how their proposals wouid 
accord with international and historical realities, they risked being politi- 
cally marginalized as unrealistic or dangerously nationalist. Pragmatism 
alone does not, however, explain the politics of Westbindung, Adenauer was 
not the oniy German who believed that the Federal Republic needed to find 
a place in the West; indeed, one could argue that any federal chancellor in 
1949, confronted with the same international and domestic context, sooner 
or later wouid have made similar choices. Nevertheless, Adenauer's policies 
bore his particular stamp. Pragmatism, while claiming to be based upon 
objective realities, is based on the individual pragmatist's estimation of 
those realities. We are, after all, discussing not any theoretical chancellor, 
but rather the 73-year-oId former lord mayor of Cologne who was elected 
to the post in September 1949 and whose policies flowed from his assess- 
ment of the risks and opportunities facing postwar Germany. 

Of central importance was his deep belief that Germany, or as much of 
it as could be brought together, needed to become part of the West. Ade- 
nauer often argued that German history wouid have turned out better if the 
southern and western regions of the Reich had been able to exert more 
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influence. With the creation of the Federa! Republic, he had a chance to test 
this theory. As he proclaimed in the same declaration: "There is no doubt 
in our minds that we, based on our origins and our basic convictions 
[Gesinnung], beiong to the western world." 2 This was both a Statement of 
the facts as Adenauer saw them and a fervent hope. In expressing it, he was 
determined to convince his feliow Germans and his alües that it was true. 

His determination was based on his further belief that, whatever its his- 
toricai justification, this commitment to the West would not come about 
automatically. The Germans had to show good faith to ensure that the 
Aüies would allow them to ciaim membership in the West. Here Adenauer's 
"Potsdam complex" combined with fear that the Germans might not seize 
the opportunities before them, meaning steps had to be taken quickiy to 
forge bonds with the West before either the Allies or the Germans feil prey 
to their baser natures. In the words of one scholar: "[Adenauer's] policy, 
committed to quick success, cannot be seen as purely pragmatic ..., but 
rather as a policy which from the beginning stood under the merciless pres- 
sure to consolidate a newly created State, without identity or tradition, as 
quickiy as possible." 3 

Alongside Adenauer's pragmatisrn, therefore, existed a deep insecurity. 
He believed the Federal Republic belonged in the West, based on its best 
traditions and its place in the developing division of the world. It would, 
however, have to earn its place through its actions, and as quickiy as pos- 
sible, before the Aiiies lost either interest or faith in German goodwili, or the 
Germans themselves veered off in another direction. This combination of 
pragmatisrn and insecurity guided his responses to circumstances; under- 
standing this combination allows for a clearer appreciation of the political 
contest over Westbirtdung, Adenauer's assessment of the Situation encour- 
aged him to view Westbindung as an immediate necessity, and to reject any 
chailenges that would force him to alter course or slacken his tempo. It also 
kept him from understanding that there could be alternate means to reach 
the same ends, which sometimes Ied him to respond more negatively to 
aiternate policy suggestions than was helpful or necessary. 

Whenever problems did arise over the pace and direction of Westbindung, 
however, Adenauer could rely on a broad consensus within the Union to 
smooth over differences in detail. As he wrote shortly after the elections, his 
"primary goal" was "to develop a dose relationship with our neighbors in 
the Western world, especially with the United States," while also trying 
"with all our energy to see that Germany be admitted as a member of the 
European federation with equal rights and responsibiiities." 4 Here he was 
echoing themes the Union had used throughout the 1949 campaign. Calis 
for the Federal Republic to assume a "worthy place in Europe" were often 
used in appeals to younger voters, where enthusiasm for Europe was espe- 
cially strong. 5 European unification was also a part of the appeai to Chris- 
tian voters, refiecting the Union's commitment to the Abendland. In a Joint 
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Protestant-Catholic proclamation in Hesse, for example, made up of ten 
"political commandments," the "ninth commandment" read: 

Thou shalt consider yourself not only a German, but also a European. Avoid a 
narrow-minded and fruitless nationalism, which separates us from the rest of the 
world and is the father of war. Of course the world needs Germany and the cre- 
ative strength of her people. We, however, need the world and its willingness to 
rebuild our land even more. Germany's great chance is "Europe." 6 

It is important here to note that at this point Adenauer and the Union 
placed equal emphasis on relations with both Europe and the US within the 
West. Few considered it necessary to distinguish between European and 
Atlantic Cooperation; the two were inextricably linked. Reconciliation with 
France was important in itself, but it was also a key to relations with the 
US, where sympathy for France was strong and proof of German goodwili 
was necessary. 7 

This was to be the Start of a new era, As one member of the Union Frak- 
tion put it: "[Tloday, German policy means a decision for the West. The 
methods of German politics going back to 1871 need to be radically 
revised...." 8 The turn to the West was to be a permanent departure from the 
past, and Adenauer's policy aimed at putting Germany irreversibly on this 
new path. The first legislative period, from 1 949 to 1 953, was dominated by 
this search for a West within which the Federal Republic could gain some 
measure of sovereignty and equality with its neighbors. In this chapter, we 
will see how Adenauer and the Union began that search in the debates over 
European Integration and German rearmament, culminating in Adenauer's 
triumphant North American tour in April 1953. 



To the Schuman Plan: First Steps toward a European Community 

After Adenauer was formally elected chancellor on 20 September 1 949, the 
Federal Republic officially had a government. That sounds more impressive 
than it actually was, for Bonn was hardly a typical national capitai. Befit- 
ting its provisional Status, the city was marked by Improvisation. From the 
hastily renovated Teacher's College housing the Bundestag to the former 
barracks and villas converted to ministries and offlcial residences, Bonn 
reflected both the Germans' desire to build a new democracy and the long 
way they had to go to get there. 9 Adenauer began work in temporary quar- 
ters at the Natural History Museum, surrounded by stuffed elephants and 
giraffes covered with white sheets. 

As an occupied territory, represented international^ by the Allied High 
Commission (AHC), the Federal Republic did not have a Foreign Ministry in 
1949. Adenauer had also opposed the creation of a cabinet ievel "Office for 
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Inter-State Affairs, " as some had suggested. 10 Instead, relations with the 
AHC, the only international relations permitted at the time, were run 
through the Chancellery, that is, by Adenauer, assisted by his two trusted 
aides, Walter Hallstein and Herbert Blankenhorn. Cabinet ministers were 
required to route any contact with the AHC through the Chancellery. This 
Organization, combined with a Constitution that gave the chancellor broad 
powers to determine policy, allowed Adenauer to advance his conception of 
Westbindung with limited institutional barriers, to the occasional dismay of 
Union politicians." 

Adenauer demonstrated his conception of Germany's roie in the West at 
his first official meeting with the AHC as chancellor, on 21 September 1949. 
The AHC had established itself in the Petersberg, a former hotel on a high 
hill across the Rhine from Bonn, from which it could quite literaily oversee 
the West German government. After their swearing-in, Adenauer and his 
cabinet were invited to the Petersberg to receive their official copy of the 
Occupation Statute. The AHC had planned a formal ceremony emphasizing 
its superior position. Adenauer, however, was also aware of the symbolism 
of the Visit, and was determined to make a gesture of his own. Protocol 
required that Adenauer remain standing with his ministers on one side 
while the High Commissioners, standing on a carpet near the center of the 
reception room, read a forma! declaration, After the declaration, Adenauer 
was to step forward onto the carpet to receive the Statute. Adenauer, how- 
ever, surprised his hosts by departing from the Script. First, he did not bring 
his entire cabinet with him, but rather a select group of Ministers and civil 
servants, to avoid the impression that the makeup of the cabinet was 
deperident on Allied approval. Upon arrival, he walked directly onto the 
carpet to hear AHC Chair Andre Francois-Poncet's declaration, then 
responded with a short speech of his own, Declaring his government's 
commitment to immediate reconstruction, he concluded by emphasizing 
the need for European Integration with German participation. Rather than 
stand aside and receive Orders, he joined the High Commissioners on their 
ievel, or at least on their carpet. His gesture so changed the dynamics of the 
meeting that the Commissioners decided to skip the formal presentation of 
the Occupation Statute. After the reception, a staff member hurriedly 
handed Herbert Blankenhorn a parcel. Opening it on the way back to Bonn, 
Blankenhorn saw that it was the official copy of the Statute. 12 

Adenauer's "carpet policy" (Teppichpolitik) highlighted his conception of 
Westbindung. With a few extra Steps, he informed the Allies that he did not 
intend for his government to be permanently subservient. While recogniz- 
ing the power imbalance between the Federal Republic and the Allies, Ade- 
nauer used the carpet to express his desire for an equal partnership in the 
West. The moment has become legend in West German history, part of 
every subsequent account of the state's origins. When in the late 1980s the 
Organizers of the planned "House for the History of the Federal Republic of 
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Germany," were scouring the Iand for artifacts, the Petersberg carpet was 
near the top of their list. Unfortunately, earlier renovations had removed the 
building's original decorations, and the historic carpet had been unceremo- 
niousiy thrown out with the trash, 13 

Aithough the carpet has not survived, the sentiment behind Adenauer's 
gesture did. Throughout the autumn, the chancellor tried through a combi- 
nation of aggressive bargaining and conciliation to convince the AHC to 
speed German Integration into the West and to soften remaining economic 
controls. Of particular concern was the Allied policy of dismantling heavy 
industry to limit Germany's potential to wage another war. In a State where 
unemployment remained a major problem and füll economic recovery had 
not begun, the sight of Allied soldiers ciosing plants led to clashes with the 
iocal population, and threatened to ruin any chance of fruitfui Cooperation 
between the Germans and the Allies. Dismantlement was directly related to 
French worries about a reborn German military threat, so Adenauer tried to 
allay French fears by emphasizing European Integration. In a November 
1949 letter to Sir Brian Robertson, the chair of the AHC at that Urne, Ade- 
nauer deciared his government's willingness "to respect the need for secu- 
rity against [Germany]" and "to participate in any Organization that aims to 
control Germany's war potential." In a further memorandum on 7 Novem- 
ber, he supported an international Ruhr authority to control production in 
that vital industrial region, in order to encourage "German participation in 
closer economic Cooperation between France, Italy, and the Benelux coun- 
tries as soon as possible." 14 

Adenauer combined these private arguments with an aggressive public 
relations campaign. Lacking embassies, the only way to reach foreign 
leaders without going through the AHC was through interviews, a tool that 
Adenauer would often employ in the future. On 3 November, he used an 
interview with Ernst Friedländer of the influential weekly Die Zeit to stress 
his commitment to European integration. Calling reconciliation with France 
"a cardinal point" of his foreign policy, Adenauer asserted that "a Federal 
Chancellor must simultaneously be a good German and a good European. 
Because I desire to be both, I must work for Franco-German understand- 
ing." Hoping to attract support in Washington as well as Paris, he gave an 
interview to the Baltimore Sun (chosen because Harry Truman allegedly read 
it daily) on 7 November, repeating his earlier comments and adding a 
provocative idea, suggesting that the French purchase up to 40 percent of 
German industry, making them partners in German reconstruction. The US 
could contribute to reconciliation by providing the French with the capital 
for such an Investment, 15 

Adenauer's conciliatory course brought mixed results. At home, SPD 
Chair Kurt Schumacher charged that French talk about security was just an 
excuse to control German reconstruction, and accused Adenauer of being 
more interested in satisfying French and German business interests than in 
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protecting the interests of the German people. Among the Allies, however, 
Adenauer's Statements Struck a responsive chord. American High Commis- 
sioner John McCloy, sensing growing Opposition to dismantlement in Ger- 
many and the American Congress, began to lobby both the AHC and the 
State Department for a change in policy. One concrete result came on 13 
November, when Secretary of State Dean Acheson agreed to accompany 
McCloy to Bonn as part of a European tour. Acheson was the first Ailied for- 
eign minister to Visit Bonn, and his presence signaied American support for 
the Federai Republic. Adenauer used his meeting with Acheson to reassert 
his commitment to European Cooperation and working with the Americans. 
Perhaps more important than anything Adenauer might have said to ingra- 
tiate himseif with Acheson, however, was the secretary's later meeting with 
Kurt Schumacher. The mercurial Social Democrat proved himseif a vaiu- 
able, if involuntary, aliy for Adenauer; his nationaiist rhetoric and aggres- 
sive critique of Ailied policy convinced Acheson that he was "a fanatic of a 
dangerous and pure type," reinforcing American support for Adenauer. 16 

The subsequent shift in the Aliied attitude toward the Federai Republic 
became ciear at Adenauer's meeting with the AHC on 1 5 November, Robert- 
son announced that their Instructions now aimed at "the integration of Ger- 
many into the Community of European nations," and offered Adenauer the 
chance to negotiate a new reiationship based on his proposals of 7 Novem- 
ber. From that point, events moved swiftly. On 1 7 November, Adenauer and 
the AHC sketched a new agreement on dismantlement, completing it in an 
eleven-hour session on 22 November. Although the AHC would not 
announce an immediate halt to dismantlement, as the Germans had hoped, 
the list of affected factories was cut drasticaily. Adenauer was ebullient as 
he and Blankenhorn returned home that night, commenting that they "had 
made a decisive contribution to cioser Western European Cooperation." On 
23 November, the cabinet and representatives of the governing parties gave 
Adenauer a warm reception as he reported on the agreement. 17 

Harmony within the government did not, however, transiate into har- 
mony between government and Opposition. The SPD violently opposed 
Adenauer's compromises. Their attacks reached such a high pitch on 15 
November that Adenauer retorted with the question: "Who do you think 
lost the war?" A iarge majority in the Bundestag supported the government, 
as did the press, which criticized the SPD's "national sociaiism," but the 
deep divisions between the Union and the SPD had become apparent to all. 
in his meeting with the AHC on 1 7 November, Adenauer told the High Com- 
mission that the bitter rhetoric of the Opposition reminded him of the 
debates over "fulfillment" of the Versailles treaty during the 1 920s. The only 
difference, he added, was that this time the nationalists were coming from 

the Left, not the Right.' 8 

The stage was thus set for a major political battle when Adenauer gave 
his government declaration on the Petersberg Agreement to the Bundestag 
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in the late afternoon of 24 November. Reminding his audience again that 
the Germans had lost the war, Adenauer presented the agreement as the 
best that could be expected at the time. Claiming that the agreement repre- 
sented a major advance because it was the first time since the end of the 
war that a German head of government had negotiated with representatives 
of other states "on an equai Ievel and in an atmosphere of rational Cooper- 
ation," Adenauer emphasized the need for patience and warned the Ger- 
mans against believing that world opinion toward them had changed. The 
Germans needed to regain the trust of the world, he stated, and such trust 
would have "to be gained slowiy, step by step." 19 

The ensuing debate stretched into the early morning hours. Adolf Arndt 
of the SPD charged Adenauer and the AHC with "authoritarianism" for 
negotiating in secret, while Carlo Schmid and Kurt Schumacher rejected the 
International Ruhr Authority. The debate reached its ciimax at around three 
o'clock in the morning of 25 November. Armed with support from an 
unusuai quarter in the form of a declaration from the German Trade Union 
Association (DGB) supporting the agreement (the result of Adenauer's 
promise to DGB Chair Hans Böckler that the government would hinder the 
return of monopoiy cartels to the Ruhr), Adenauer rose to defend the Ruhr 
Authority, arguing that it was the only way to stop dismantlement. He 
baited the SPD by charging that their refusai to accept the necessity of 
German participation indicated that they would rather see the process con- 
tinued to the end. The house erupted in protest. Cries of "Are you still a 
German?" and "Do you speak as German Chancellor?" were followed by 
Kurt Schumachers now famous taunt, "The Chancellor of the Allies!" 20 

Schumachers words temporarily ended the debate as Bundestag Presi- 
dent Erich Köhler calied him to order. The Bundestag Council of Eiders sub- 
sequentiy voted to exclude the SPD chair from the Chamber for twenty days 
for "insulting" the chancellor and the State. The penalty was eventually 
reduced, and Schumacher sent a written apology to Adenauer a few days 
later. By then, the press and public opinion raliied to Adenauer. His success 
earned him greater international recognition, even an appearance on the 
cover of Time magazine. 21 

In his memoirs, Adenauer cited the Petersberg Agreement as the first step 
toward "breaking the ring" surrounding the Federai Republic. All segments 
of the Union embraced the plan, both European enthusiasts and Erhard's 
Federai Ministry of Economics. The board of the United Steel Works, one of 
the most important firms in the Ruhr, thanked Adenauer for his "tenacious 
and committed" defense of German economic interests. 22 

Despite this success, however, the weeks after the Petersberg Agreement 
did not bring any further advances. The Saar territory, which France 
intended to make an economic protectorate, remained a source of friction 
that even a January 1950 Visit by Robert Schuman to Bonn could not 
remove. The conclusion of the Saar Convention between France and the 
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semiautonomous territory in March made things worse. Adenauer did not 
hear of this untii a day before the signing, when Francois-Poncet coldly 
informed him during a regulär meeting with the AHC. Adenauer responded 
with equal coolness, but added that "naturally this will create enormous 
complications in the European Situation." Such complications were imme- 
diately apparent, as criticism of the French policy on the Saar grew loud in 
the Federal Republic. 23 With this provocation, Adenauer's policy threatened 
to collapse. 

Adenauer now faced a difficult choice. To advocate continued compromise 
risked poiitical defeat; to move toward confrontation, however, would con- 
tradict his previous arguments for patience, encouraging the Opposition and 
possibly alienating the AHC. As he had done on the dismantiement question, 
Adenauer tried to resolve the problem with a public initiative aimed at allay- 
ing French fears. In two interviews with American Journalist Joseph Kings- 
bury-Smith, Paris bureau chief of the International News Service, on 7 and 21 
March 1950, Adenauer proposed the creation of a Franco-German economic 
union, modeled on the German Zollverein of the nineteenth Century. Like the 
German model, this union would move from economic to poiitical Coopera- 
tion, serving as the core of a new Europe, eliminating territorial issues such 
as the Saar. Adenauer's surprising offer raised eyebrows across Europe and 
the Atlantic, but official responses were lukewarm. The most positive 
response came from General Charles de Gaulle. In an ironically prescient 
press Conference on 1 6 March, the maverick French politician endorsed the 
idea of a Franco-German union, recalling that Franks, Gauls and Romans had 
cooperated to defeat Attila and save the Abendland once before. 24 

Adenauer's offer of a Franco-German union aimed to serve to purposes; 
to satisfy French concerns over German recovery, and to convince the other 
Allies that his government was still committed to European integration. 
Adenauer realized that the Federal Republic could not make progress 
toward füll membership in the West without French Support, but the target 
for these proposals, as with his comments to Friedländer and the Baltimore 
Sun, extended beyond Paris. Using an interview with an American Journal- 
ist indicated that his intended audience was in Washington as well. Recog- 
nizing continued American interest in European integration, Adenauer 
sought to prove that the Germans were willing to cooperate. Again, Ade- 
nauer could count on the support of the Union Fraktion and press. Even as 
deputies complained about the chancellor's penchant for solo declarations, 
they shared his sentiments. Many feared that European failure to move for- 
ward with integration would lead the Americans to "to lose their patience" 
and withdraw support from Europe. 25 European integration and dose rela- 
tions with the US were inextricably linked. 

Despite the linkage, Adenauer did not lose sight of the role that Europe 
could play in the postwar world. As he lobbied for European Cooperation, he 
sometimes used arguments that in the next decade would be labeled 
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"Gauilist." In a May 1950 Fraktion debate on German membership in the 
Council of Europe, Adenauer argued that increasing tension between the US 
and the USSR made European unification a necessity. "The [superpower] 
conflict will continue," he declared, "if a third power does not emerge that 
can successfully throw its weight into the scaie of peace. This Third Force is 
a united Europe. We must always keep this long-term goal in mind." This 
great idea should not fail because of German Opposition, Adenauer argued, 
hinting that a potentially "generous proposal" from the French would 
"become moot" if the Germans did not show their commitment to Europe. 26 
These comments offer a tantalizing Suggestion of the motives behind Ade- 
nauer's enthusiasm for European integration, but also reveal the basic 
weakness of the German position. German commitment to integration was 
essential, but none of that would matter unless the Allies themselves acted. 
Thus, he urged his colleagues not to fiag in their enthusiasm for European 
integration in the hope that this would move the Allies to act. 

What Adenauer -did not teil the Fraktion was that he already knew that 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman had decided to take ä bold step. 
Under the infiuence of Jean Monnet, an advocate of European integration and 
former head of the French Commissariat for Modernization and Investment, 
Schuman embraced the idea of integratirjg the French and German coal and 
steel industries, overseen by a High Authority to regulate production. Schuman 
informed Adenauer confidentiaily of his plans on 7 May; Adenauer immedi- 
ately embraced this "decisive step" toward uniting the "free West." In a private 
letter, Adenauer praised Schuman for taking this step after a period in which 
Franco-German relations "had suffered many setbacks," and predicted that 
the plan would receive "strong support" from the German public, "because for 
the first time since the catastrophe of 1945, Germany and France shall work 
together as equals on a common task." After his confidential proposals were 
endorsed by Adenauer, Schuman announced his plan publicly on 9 May. 27 

The Schuman Plan would develop into the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC), a major breakthrough that allowed further German 
economic deveiopment whiie providing the necessary insurance for French 
security. For the French, the plan promised access to German products and 
markets with protection against German competition. For the Germans, it 
was the breakthrough they had been waiting for. In a \6 May meeting with 
the AHC, Adenauer repeated his unreserved acceptance of the plan by not- 
ing that it contained ideas about Franco-German Cooperation that he and 
his colleagues had developed in 1925. Beyond any economic benefits, Ade- 
nauer was particularly pleased with the poiitical implications of the Schu- 
man Plan. "Because we see in this plan the cornerstone of a truiy lasting 
foundation for a European confederation," Adenauer told the AHC, "we 
intend to work for it with all our strength." 28 

The Schuman Plan provided the momentum to overcome the Stagnation of 
the previous months. By early June, when the six interested nations— France, 
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Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Italy, and the Federal Republic— 
began negotiations in Paris, optimism about German participation in the 
West had reached new heights. The Union press Service summed up the 
general feeiing with the simple headline "Germany's Return." The editors 
saw "a direct path [leading] from the Petersberg Agreement to ... the recov- 
ery of Germany's compiete equality" and concluded: "That we have suc- 
cessfully foiiowed this path is mainiy Dr. Adenauer's work, and that of 
those individuais who have supported him in spite of all resistance. Our 
goai still lies far ahead, but most important is that Germany is now on the 
correct path." 29 

At Ieast temporarily, the Schuman Plan rescued Adenauer's policy of 
smail steps toward Westbindung, The French turnabout appeared to justify 
his beiief that the Allies would reward German patience, and American Sup- 
port reinforced the iinkage between European Integration and dose ties 
with the US. As long as the Germans were willing to cooperate, it appeared 
that the goal of equality was in sight. The summer of 1 950, however, would 
bring new questions about the price that the Germans would be expected 
to pay for membership in the West. War in another divided land thousands 
of miles away raised the question that no one had wanted to confront: 
whether membership in the West meant rebuilding the German army. 



The Skeleton Key? Rearmament and German Sovereignty 

The German rearmament issue has probably received more scholarly atten- 
tion in the past few decades than any other Single aspect of postwar Ger- 
man history, a testament to the immense political, Strategie, and moral 
complexities surrounding the decision to re-create the German military less 
than a decade after Germany's unconditional surrender. 30 It would be 
impossible to treat this complex subjeet fuily in a Single chapter, so this 
study will focus on the degree to which rearmament related to the larger 
question of German "membership" in the West. As we will see, rearmament 
vvent from unthinkable to inescapable within a very short period, based on 
Adenauer's desire to see the Federal Republic reeeive sovereignty within the 
West as quickiy as possible. 

The idea that German soldiers would be essential for European defense 
hung over Western Strategie planning throughout the eariy years of the 
Cold War. Though officially out of the question as the Allies went about 
"demiiitarizing" Germany, the rearmament question would not go away, 
As the venerable French newspaper Le Monde commented on the creation 
of NATO: "[T]he rearming of Germany is contained in the Atlantic Pact like 
the yolk in the egg." Western military leaders, sometimes to the dismay of 
their civilian bosses, often expressed intense interest in securing the 
Cooperation of their former enemies. It simpiy made no military sense to 
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Station thousands of troops in Germany, ostensibly to defend the Ger- 
mans, without requiring the Germans themseives to contribute. Andreas 
Hillgruber has written how both the Allies and the Soviets believed in the 
"myth of the German soidier," whose skills could be decisive in any future 
European war, making it increasingiy difficult to keep German rearma- 
ment off the agenda. 31 

For the German public at large, however, the issue was clear. There was 
little enthusiasm for rearmament, even within the Union. At the time of the 
Petersberg Agreement, Adenauer püblicly declared that his government had 
not discussed rearmament and had no plans to do so. The Union press 
greeted these comments enthusiastically, declaring that the Germans, con- 
cerned with reconstruetion, had no interest in being soldiers again, but 
"wanted a happy future in peace." Even advocates of European Integration 
became nervous when faced with the possibility of rearmament, preferring 
a peaceful neutrality outside of Europe to armed participation within it. 
Bundestag deputy Maria Dietz spoke for many when she wrote that she 
was committed to German membership in the Council of Europe, but was 
disturbed by rumors that membership meant "yes to NATO." As a mother, 
she would "rather resign my seat in the Bundestag than move my little fin- 
ger to help rearmament and bürden my conscience." 32 

Adenauer assured Dietz and other opponents of rearmament not to 
worry, but his other Statements reveal a more complex attitude. In Decem- 
ber 1949 he told the Cleveland Piain Dealer that the Federal Repubüc, while 
unwilling to create its own army or send its soldiers to serve in foreign 
armies, would be willing to discuss participation in "the army of a Euro- 
pean federation." This Statement caused quite a stir in both Germany and 
Allied capitals, since it sounded like a departure from the consensus against 
rearmament. Public outcry, even from the Fraktion, fpreed Adenauer to 
issue a clarification, emphasizing that his government would aeeept rear- 
mament only within a European framework, and then only under condi- 
tions of equality with its partners. 33 

Adenauer's flirtation with rearmament sprang from two sources. One 
was his concern about the Federal Republic's physical security. The pres- 
ence of large Red Army contingents in the GDR, facing relatively small and 
lightly equipped Western oecupation forces, made him worry about the 
Allies' ability or willingness to defend Germany west of the Rhine. Most 
Western plans at this time foresaw no serious defense of the European 
mainland beyond the Pyrenees, aiming at a World War il-style "liberation" 
after a Soviet conquest. News that the Soviets were helping the GDR create 
a paramilitary "people's police" (Volkspolizei or "Vopos") increased Ade- 
nauer's worries. As early as December 1949, he impiored the AHC to issue 
a formal declaration that the Federal Republic would be defended. In April 
1950, citing the Vopos, he requested permission to create a federal police 
force of twenty-five thousand men. 34 
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The security issue, however, was only one aspect of Adenauer's thinking 
on rearmament. The other was the possibility of using rearmament as a 
iever with which to achieve greater West German sovereignty. German will- 
ingness to participate in European defense could, Adenauer believed, con- 
vince the Allies of German goodwill, and heip the Federal Republic claim the 
right to be treated as an equal partner. As he would teil the Fraktion: "An 
army [Wehrmacht] is ... the externa! sign of sovereignty ... a State without 
an army [would] be treated as a second-ciass partner." 35 Rearmament, 
therefore, continued the pattern Adenauer had begun with his economic 
proposals, using offers of Cooperation with Europe to improve the Federai 
Republic's poiitical Status in the West. 

It was not until the outbreak of the Korean War on 25 June 1950, how- 
ever, that Adenauer's caiculation could be tested. As North Korean armies 
captured Seoul, swift, if not compieteiy accurate, paraileis were drawn 
between the two divided states. Adenauer warned the AHC throughout the 
summer about the danger of panic, and asked for an Ailied declaration to 
caim German fears. To underscore his sense of urgency and place more 
pressure on the Allies, he repeated his thoughts about a German defense 
contribution in an August interview with the New York Times? 6 

Adenauer would have more success in convincing the AHC than in con- 
vincing the pariiamentary Opposition. After a meeting with Adenauer, Schu- 
macher argued that the GDR's Vopos posed no threat to the Federal 
Republic. Unlike South Korea, the Federal Republic was the home to several 
thousand ailied troops, who, he noted sarcastically, "I hope are not only for 
decoration." The Germans should certainly be ready to participate in West- 
ern defense, Schumacher contended, but only after the Allies had proven 
their commitment to Germany by increasing their troop presence along the 
zonal border and treating the Germans as equals. To offer an interim Solu- 
tion, such as the police force, would give away the "last trumps" the Ger- 
mans possessed to gain sovereignty. 37 

Schumachers argument was the polar opposite of Adenauer's. For Ade- 
nauer, rearmament would be the beginning, not the end, of the path to sov- 
ereignty. The Korean crisis offered a chance for the Federal Republic to take 
another step into the West. It is important to see that the disagreement lay 
not in the question of German participation in Western defense, but in the 
timing of that participation. Schumacher did not reject rearmament out of 
hand; he preferred to wait for a better deal. Once that deal was available, 
however, he would take it. This should give pause both to Adenauer's crit- 
ics and to his Champions. The German public may not have been prepared 
for rearmament, but poiitical ieaders were already considering questions 
that reached beyond "if" toward "how." 

As the Allies prepared to meet in New York in mid-September to negoti- 
ate a compromise between Anglo-American enthusiasm and French reluc- 
tance for German rearmament, Adenauer decided to take another decisive 
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step. Knowing that McCloy wanted more detailed West German sugges- 
tions for European security before he flew to New York, Adenauer sent him 
two memoranda on 29 August emphasizing the connection between rear- 
mament and sovereignty. In the first, which dealt with "securing the fed- 
eral territory against threats from within and without," Adenauer repeated 
his desire for strengthened Western contingents in Germany and his pro- 
posal for a federal police force. He also hinted at a broader wiliingness to 
cooperate in European defense in a curiously worded passage, noting that 
"[t]he Federal Chancellor has repeatedly expressed his wiliingness, in the 
event that an international Western European army is created, to con- 
tribute a German contingent. This is to cleariy State that the Federal Chan- 
cellor rejects a remilitarization of Germany through the creation of a 
national military force." 38 

In these sentences, Adenauer indirectiy offered German troops for Euro- 
pean defense, if the Allies created a European army, as some were consider- 
ing, A national army, however, was out of the question. Here he was in 
harmony with the majority of the Union, and Adenauer's cautious language 
can be traced to the advice of Fraktion Chair Heinrich von Brentano, who had 
urged Adenauer to "weigh every word carefully" when distinguishing 
between German wiliingness to participate in a European army and rejection 
of purely national forces. Nevertheiess, Adenauer did not want to appear- 
publicly to be offering German troops. When American officials drafting the 
final communique in New York suggested a specific reference to German 
wiliingness to participate, Adenauer deciined. He replied that it would be 
more useful for the Allies to "put the issue in the form of a question," which 
he could then place before the Bundestag and the public. 39 This not-quite 
offer of German troops would play an important role in future conflicts. 

Along with the security memorandum, Adenauer also sent McCloy 
another paper "on the question of reshaping the reiationship between the 
Federai Republic and the occupying powers." Here Adenauer clarified the 
connection between rearmament and sovereignty. Noting that the Occupa- 
tion Statute was created "in conditions which to a large extent have ceased 
to apply today," and citing the Federal Republic's participation in the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the Schuman Plan as proof of its commitment to European 
Cooperation, Adenauer argued that the Federal Republic "must have enough 
freedom of action and responsibility for the fulfiilment of duties to appear 
meaningfui. If the Germans are to make every sacrifice for their defense, they 
must find the way to freedom just as open to them as to any other people of 
Western Europe." Adenauer offered three concrete proposals. Along with a 
termination of the State of war between the Federal Republic and the Allies 
and a redefinition of the occupation to emphasize "protection against exter- 
na! danger," Adenauer requested that "relations between the occupying 
powers and the Federal Republic ... be progressively replaced by a system of 
contractual agreements." This last proposal was key. As he told the AHC, it 
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was impossible to expect the Germans to contribute to European security 
unless "they can in the near future return as equals to the Community of 
peopies." In calmer times, such a promise could be made through gradual 
reforms. "Today, however, something more impressive must happen." 40 

The New York Conference in September 1950 did not bring complete clar- 
ity, but it did produce important results for the future. The Allies agreed to 
end the State of war with Germany, to recognize the Federal Republic as the 
sole legitimate successor to the Reich, to affirm their commitment to Ger- 
man reunification, and to revise the Occupation Statute to aliow the Federal 
Republic to create its own Foreign Office. They also agreed to increase Ailied 
troop contingents in Germany, to create an integrated NATO military com- 
mand, and to extend NATO security commitments to the Federal Republic 
and Berlin. On rearmament, however, they were unable to agree. The French 
remained opposed, and no amount of pressure could move them. The final 
communique reported only that the foreign ministers had discussed rear- 
mament and had referred it to the NATO Council. These results were open 
to a variety of interpretations. The SPD portrayed the Conference as a defeat 
for Adenauer, citing its failure to agree on German rearmament despite the 
chanceilor's lobbying. In his discussion with the AHC, however, Adenauer 
giossed over any disappointment he may have feit, praising the security 
commitment and the pledge to end the State of war as representing "great 
progress" in returning Germany to the "Community of peace-Ioving and free 
nations." Public Statements from both the government and the Union fol- 
lowed this line, adding that it was best to go slowly on rearmament, as long 
as progress continued on European Cooperation. 41 

Adenauer's optimistic reaction was, of course, born of necessity. It would 
have done no good to berate the AHC for failing to reach agreement on rear- 
mament. There is also, however, good reason to believe that the chanceilor 
was pleased with the Conference, for his strategy was always based on 
more than rearmament for its own sake. Of greater long-term importance 
was the acceptance of German membership in the West. As long as the 
Aiiies were discussing German participation in Western defense and were 
willing to consider alterations to the occupation regime, the momentum 
toward wider German sovereignty within the West could be maintained. 

The advances of New York, however, were forced into the background as 
Adenauer had to face a major domestic crisis. Interior Minister Gustav 
Heinemann, who was opposed to rearmament and was upset at Adenauer's 
governing style, threatened to resign from the cabinet. The immediate cause 
of the rupture was Adenauer's security memorandum of 29 August. Heine- 
mann, as interior minister, was technicaliy responsable for internal security, 
and he feit that Adenauer had overstepped his authority in sending the 
memorandum to McCloy without discussing it with either him or the cabi- 
net as a whole. 42 Adenauer, however, was unwiliing to engage in a public 
confiict with a cabinet minister before the New York Conference, and delayed 
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responding to Heinemann's resignation for over a month while trying to 
smooth things over. 

Adenauer had good reason to avoid a confrontation with Heinemann, 
beyond his desire to avoid the appearance of disunity on the eve of the New 
York Conference. Heinemann's position as president of the Synod of the 
German Evangelical Church (EKD) made him a symbol of balance within 
the Union between Catholics and Protestants. As preparations began for the 
official creation of the national CDU— the first national Conference was 
scheduied for late October 1950 in Goslar— Adenauer, who planned to be 
elected national chair, could not afford a confrontation, certainly not one 
with confessional overtones. 

This Situation contained a bitter irony, for Adenauer had not wanted 
Heinemann in his cabinet in the first place. Though Heinemann had per- 
formed valuable Service to the Union in attracting Protestant voters, Ade- 
nauer, citing Heinemann's reiuctance to leave his church positions, and his 
repeated refusal to run for a Bundestag seat, did not think he possessed the 
administrative and political skills to serve in the cabinet, Nevertheiess, after 
intensive lobbying by other Union Protestants, Adenauer gave in. The two 
men's differing approaches to foreign affairs, however, were a constant 
source of friction. As one of the only organizations in the Federal Republic 
that continued officially to represent all of Germany, the EKD maintained 
contacts in the Soviet zone, leading to confiict with government policy. 
Heinemann's decision to participate in an EKD gathering in East Berlin in 
April 1950 had already led to his first offer to resign.'' 3 The dispute over 
Adenauer's security memorandum was the last in a chain of conflicts, with 
the outcome more or less inevitable. 

The final straw between the two men came in early October. Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemöller of the Confessing Church (the Protestant Church Organization 
formed in response to Nazi domination of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the 1930s), a former member of the anti-Nazi resistance, a public Oppo- 
nent of rearmament, and a dose associate of Heinemann, sent Adenauer a 
Ietter accusing the chanceilor of having made a secret deal with the Amer- 
icans and British to raise German divisions immediately. Citing Statements 
from generals allegedly involved in this secret plan, Niemöller charged Ade- 
nauer with trying to thwart democratic procedures. The Ietter was accom- 
panied by another signed by thirty-eight members of the Confessing Church 
declaring their Opposition to this "rape of our people." 44 In a meeting on 9 
October, Adenauer denied the accusations and called on Heinemann to 
repudiate Niemöller for making such wild and unfounded charges. Heine- 
mann refused, and also refused to skip a scheduied speaking engagement 
with Niemöller. Later that day, Adenauer officially accepted Heinemann's 
resignation, effective 10 October. The new interior minister would be Vet- 
eran politician Robert Lehr, also a Protestant, who had been Adenauer's first 
choice for the post in 1 949. 4S 
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The conflict between Adenauer and Heinemann was more than a differ- 
ence of poütical opinion; it was a clash of basic world-views. Both men 
considered themselves "Christian" politicians, with a sense of responsibil- 
ity to a higher authority and a belief in the cultural mission of the West. The 
nature of that mission, however, and the means to accomplish it were mat- 
ters of intense dispute. As one author put it, Heinemann was "as prone as 
Adenauer to cioak his pronouncements in divine authority, but the divinity 
he invoked was the unbending Lutheran 'Word of the Bible,' not the more 
flexible authority of Catholic Realpolitik," Heinemann's sense of morality and 
of Germany's historical guiit made it impossible for him to follow Ade- 
nauer^ tactical participation in Allied security plans. Calling on Germans 
East and West to have the "patience and the courage to wait" and to con- 
centrate on improving social conditions, Heinemann refused to compro- 
mise, concluding: "No one can release me from my responsibiiity before 
God." Adenauer had no sympathy for this position. Characterizing Heine- 
mann with the quotation (which Heinemann denied making): "God has 
twice Struck the sword from our hands; we should not reach for it a third 
time," Adenauer accused Heinemann of fatalism. As he told the AHC, Ade- 
nauer believed that "God has given us a head for thinking and arms and 
hands to act." Or, as he argued in a letter to a leading Protestant pastor, "I 
do not believe that it is God's will that we offer no resistance to Christian- 
ity's archenemy, Bolshevism." 46 

Heinemann counseled patience, but patience was a virtue that Ade- 
nauer lacked in the rearmament debate. Hoping to use the Korea crisis to 
advance Westbindung, Adenauer pushed hard for an agreement on German 
defense. What distinguished him from Heinemann, as from Schumacher, 
was not the desire to be part of the West, but rather his belief that the Fed- 
era! Republic had little time to waste. The key was not German divisions 
per se, but Allied protection and a seat at the table where Western deci- 
sions were made. His sense of urgency ied Adenauer very far out on a limb 
in his security memorandum of 29 August. Whether he intended the mem- 
orandum to be an offer of German troops or not, he was certainly aware 
that the Allies might take it that way, and was willing to risk conflict within 
his own government. 

The Heinemann crisis offers a ciear picture of Adenauer's governing 
style, and it is not a picture that his admirers will like. Adenauer was so 
convinced of the need for action on rearmament that he did not want to be 
bothered by consultations with either the Bundestag or his own cabinet. 
One can agree or disagree with Adenauer's goals, but his tactics were 
hardly democratic. Guided by his Interpretation of Germany's interests, 
Adenauer was willing to skirt democratic niceties in the defense of German 
democracy. This would not be the first time during the Cold War that a 
politician, German or otherwise, would make such a paradoxical choice, 
but it was a fateful moment for West German politics all the same. 
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Particularly striking about the Heinemann controversy, however, is how 
quickly Adenauer was able to gather the Union behind him against his inte- 
rior minister, in cabinet meetings on 10 and 17 October, where Heine- 
mann's resignation was discussed, no one stood with the rebel. The 
Fraktion offered no support, though some criticized Adenauer's decision to 
accept his resignation without first Consulting them, Even among Protes- 
tants, Niemöller was considered a controversial figure, and this perception 
harmed Heinemann's case. NiemöIIer's violent verbal assaults on Adenauer 
and Catholics in general alienated conservative Protestant leaders, who 
shared Adenauer's desire for a stronger Western defense. Eugen Gersten- 
maier and Bundestag President Hermann Ehlers, for example, two promi- 
nent Union Protestants who had agitated for Heinemann's appointment in 
1949, turned against Heinemann in the crisis. Gerstenmaier, who had 
already garnered "great applause" in the Fraktion for criticizing the failure 
of "certain circles" tp recognize the threat from the East, especially rose to 
defend Adenauer's wiiüngness to discuss a German defense contribution. 
With this support, Adenauer was able to ride out the storm over Heine- 
mann's resignation. At the CDU Convention in Goslar, he did not mention 
Heinemann at all, focusing his attacks instead on Niemöller. Protestant del- 
egates declared their commitment "to the person and policies of the Federal 
Chancellor," and elected Adenauer chair by a large margin. Heinemann was 
marginalized, and wouid eventually leave the party. 47 

Two factors can explain the Union's behavior. One was Adenauer's dom- 
inant position in the party and the government. Open rebelüon was unap- 
petizing, requiring a wiiüngness to risk one's position that is far from 
characteristic of ambitious politicians. Heinemann himself complained that 
many who were critical of Adenauer when he was not around lost their 
voices when the chancellor entered the room. There was also much to be 
gained from supporting Adenauer. Gerstenmaier especially profited from 
opposing Heinemann; he became one of the most prominent Protestants in 
the Union and succeeded Ehlers as Bundestag president in 1954. More 
important, however, was the strong enthusiasm within the Union for Euro- 
pean integration. Through participation in the Council of Europe in the 
summer of 1950, Gerstenmaier, Heinrich von Brentano, and Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, alt of whom would become prominent Union foreign poiiq> 
spokesmen, had become acquainted with the attitudes of other Europeans 
about a German defense contribution. When Winston Churchill made his 
speech before the Council assembly on 11 August 1950, caliing for the cre- 
ation of a European army with German participation, Union delegates 
joined the majority in supporting the idea. Their support for European inte- 
gration colored the delegates' responses to rearmament, even those who 
had expressed doubts before the outbreak of the Korean War. When Ade- 
nauer asked the Fraktion if they would accept responsibiiity "for German 
participation in European defense," even if the other parties did not, he 
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received (with one anonymous abstention) unanimous support. As Ger- 
stenmaier argued in a confrontation with Heinemann in Iate September, 
rearmament was "an expression of the will to cooperate with the Western 
world." 48 Whatever they may have thought about his governing style, Ade- 
nauer's implied offer of troops for Europe was welcomed by these European 
enthusiasts, not condemned. 

Adenauer was more than happy to use enthusiasm for European Inte- 
gration to advance his plans for sovereignty through rearmament, though 
his characteristic suspicion of both friends and enemies kept him from being 
carried away by grand visions. When French Prime Minister Rene Pieven, 
building on Churchill's idea, announced his plan for an international Euro- 
pean army in October 1950, based on integration down to the smallest pos- 
sible level, Adenauer's initial response was cool. Fearing that the plan was 
a French attempt to delay German equaiity, he did not take a public Posi- 
tion, preferring to await reactions from Washington and London whiie 
repeating his requests for a fundamental reorganization of relations 
between the Federai Republic and the Allies. The Germans, he told the AHC, 
scarred by the war and influenced by the Opposition to rearmament from the 
SPD and Niemöller, were not prepared to make sacrifices for their defense. 
The oniy way to convince them was for the Allies to reconsider his request 
for contractual agreements "and to make the ugiy phrase 'Occupation 
Statute' disappear." Though he denied presenting "demands or require- 
ments," he went on to iist a series of economic and politicai concessions 
that he feit would be necessary to "put us in a.position to educate the Ger- 
man peopie and to begin a campaign to defend the freedom of Europe." 49 

Adenauer's Statements before the AHC summarized the arguments he 
had been making since his security memorandum in August. Rearmament 
and sovereignty were complementary; Allied desire for the former was the 
lever that Adenauer hoped to use to extract concessions on the latter. The 
military benefits of German troops were not as important to him as their 
politicai value. At the same time, Allied pianners were beginning to appre- 
ciate the importance of the link between rearmament, sovereignty, and 
European integration. In the words of Thomas Schwartz, German rearma- 
ment became the "skeleton key" that would serve both European security 
and economic recovery by creating structures to harness German power. 50 
For Adenauer, rearmament could unlock the door to füll participation in the 
West. As the Pieven Plan became the European Defense Community (EDC), 
it attracted European enthusiasts within the Union and the German public at 
large, and Adenauer embraced it as the best way to reach his politicai goals, 
emphasizing the same themes of hope and insecurity that he had been devel- 
oping since he took office. The Federai Republic had to make its commitment 
to the West as clear as possible, lest the West reject Germany. As he wrote to 
Schumacher in early 1951 , warning of a "latent isolationism" in the US and 
suspicions in Europe, Adenauer was convinced that the Federai Republic 
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"must declare its readiness to make a contribution befitting its circum- 
stances" if it hoped to be accepted as part of the West. 51 

Throughout the winter and spring of 1 950-1 951, talks began on several 
levels to work out the detaiis of rearmament and sovereignty. A compromise 
in December 1950 at the Brüssels NATO Conference led to parallel negotia- 
tions in Paris and at the Petersberg on German participation in the EDC, 
beginning in January and February 195!. in March, the first revision of the 
Occupation Statute became official, and the Federai Republic formally cre- 
ated a Foreign Ministry. The first foreign minister, to the disappointment of 
some (especially Fraktion Chair Heinrich von Brentano) and the surprise of 
no one, was Konrad Adenauer. (When in the future the chanceilor would 
have disputes with the cabinet, he would often be heard to sigh that "the 
only minister that I can depend on is the foreign minister.") On 10 May, the 
first meeting took place between German and Allied legal experts at the 
Petersberg on the transformation of the Occupation Statute. 52 Though the 
talks would not always go smoothly, there was movement on all fronts. 

In April 1951, Adenauer traveied to Paris to sign the ECSC treaty. 53 The 
trip to Paris was his first official Visit abroad as foreign minister, and the 
choice of the French capital was intended to reaffirm his commitment to 
Franco-German reconciliation within a European framework. The talks 
went smoothly, and Adenauer and Schuman exchanged letters reflecting 
their governments' positions on the Saar to defuse the dispute as a threat 
to the signing. On 18 April 1951, the treaty signing took place at the Quai 
d'Orsay, and the first step toward European economic Cooperation and 
West German participation in the West was complete. 

Returning to his suite at the Hotel Crillon, Adenauer discovered an 
unusual gift. Waiting for him was a letter from a French woman praising his 
efforts at Franco-German reconciliation; inciuded was the Croix de Guerre 
that her father had won in World War I. Touched by this gesture, Adenauer 
kept the medal with its note in a frame on his desk for years thereafter as 
a reminder of his commitment to better relations with France. The gift was 
a double symboi of Adenauer's concept of Westbindung— reconciliation with 
past victims of German aggression and Cooperation within a new Commu- 
nity. The anonymous Frenchwoman's magnanimous gesture, Coming at a 
time when Westbindung appeared cioser to becoming a reaiity, offered Ade- 
nauer reassurance that he was on the right track. 



1952: Year of Crisis and Decision 

The turn of the year 1951-1952 added to the positive momentum for West- 
bindung. On 22 November, Adenauer and the Allied foreign ministers ini- 
tialed the draft of the Contractual Agreements on German sovereignty. In 
December, he traveied to London, where Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
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reaffirmed British commitments to the Continent. On II January 1952, the 
Bundestag ratified the ECSC treaty with an 89-vote majority. Parallel nego- 
tiations were underway in London and Luxemburg to reach Settlements on 
Germany's wartime debts and reparations to Jewish organizations and the 
State of Israel. 

There were, however, problems on the horizon. The Bundestag was 
becoming increasingly impatient with Adenauer's negotiating tactics. Ade- 
nauer refused to release the complete text of either the Contractuai Agree- 
ments or the EDC treaty, which would eventually come before the 
Bundestag, arguing that he did not want to prejudice ongoing talks. For 
many parliamentarians and journalists, such "undemocratic" behavior 
smacked of authoritarianism. 54 Even Union deputies were becoming restive, 
speculating publiciy about provisions that they would or would not accept. 
Adenauer's attempts to control the flow of information about the negotia- 
tions had been part of his strategy of moving quickiy in pursuing West- 
bindung. As the speculation continued, however, it became clear that the 
Bundestag was not willing to play the passive role Adenauer had scripted, 
If he wanted parliamentary support for the treaties, he would have to 
inciude the Bundestag in the negotiations. 

To quell the growing criticism, Adenauer agreed to a Bundestag debate 
on a German defense contribution in early February. At first this strategy 
appeared to backfire, as the government stumbled before a national radio 
audience. Adenauer, visibly tired and overworked, began the two-day 
debate with a long and rambling speech that even his supporters admitted 
was not very good. The SPD did much better, with both Fraktion chief Erich 
Ollenhauer and foreign policy spokesman Carlo Schmid expressing their 
fundamental Opposition to rearmament. They demanded negotiations on 
German reunification, and charged Adenauer with violating democratic 
principles by refusing to share the text of the draft EDC treaty. 55 

The SPD's confident performance surprised and unnerved the Union. 
Neither Adenauer nor Brentano could regain the rhetorical initiative, and it 
looked as though the government would suffer a public embarrassment. 
They were rescued, however, by a dynamic speech from Franz josef Strauß 
of the CSU. Strauß, who until then had been just another young (though 
obviously ambitious) backbencher, grabbed headlines with his speech 
defending the "unhappy necessity" of rearmament. Combining rhetorical 
polish with a clear understanding of security issues, Strauß presented the 
rearmament case with renewed vigor and received a standing ovation from 
his colleagues. His speech and the press reaction to it are generally con- 
sidered the start of Strauß's swift rise within the Union, which would make 
him defense minister by 1956. It marked the emergence of a new political 
talent and of a new generation that would shape postwar German politics. 56 

Despite Strauß's success, the February debate Signaled the difficulties to 
come in the final push to complete the EDC treaty and the Contractuai 
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Agreements. The SPD was no more willing to accept the iogic behind the 
treaties than before, and Adenauer's tactics made it virtually impassible to 
win them over. The failure to create a consensus in foreign affairs would 
haunt West German politics, leading to increasingly bitter constitutional 
wrangling between government and Opposition and polarizing the elec- 
torate. This polarization would bring electoral benefits to the Union, but it 
also made the passage of important legislation much more difficult. 

Of more immediate concern in early 1952, however, were events that 
threatened to derail the treaties by raising questions about their relationship 
to national unity. The first came from the outside, with a new Soviet initia- 
tive on the German question. The second came from within, as members of 
both the Opposition and the Union criticized the wording of the Contractuai 
Agreements. These twin crises— and Adenauer's response to them— provide 
further evidence of the combination of hope and fear in his conception of 
Westbindung, and shed light on the internal dynamics of the Union. 

The possibility that the Soviets or their East German allies might try to 
disrupt the ongoing negotiations with a new unification initiative had long 
been a concern in Bonn. In November i950, as rearmament was gaining 
momentum, the Soviet and East German governments proposed a Confer- 
ence on the German question. The initiative ied to preparatory four-power 
talks in Paris at the Palais Marbre Rose, beginning in Maren 1951. On 21 
June the discussions broke off without concrete results. With the Soviets 
primarily interested in halting rearmament and the Americans determined 
to pursue plans for European defense, there was little room for agreement, 
and the Paris meetings would often be cited as proof of the futility of open- 
ended four-power discussions. A February 1952 initiative from GDR Minis- 
ter President Otto Grotewohl for German-German talks tried to place the 
Adenauer government under renewed pressure, but Grotewohl's refusal to 
discuss democratic mechanisms for building a unified German government 
gave the Federal Republic an opening for a counterproposal emphasizing 
free elections as the first step toward reunification. That sufficed to stymie 
further talks. 57 

Grotewohl's initiative was quickiy overshadowed by an even more 
impressive Soviet move the following month. On 10 March 1952, Stalin 
issued a formal note to the Allies with a plan for reunifying Germany. 58 
Stalin's message included a draft peace treaty offering reunified Germany 
complete political sovereignty and, surprisingly, its own defense forces and 
industries. It would become a füll member in all international organiza- 
tions, and occupying troops would be withdrawn. Although "the existence 
of organizations inimical to demoeraey and the maintenance of peace must 
not be permitted," all Germans, even former Nazis and high-ranking mili- 
tary officers serving sentences for war crimes, would be given "lc]ivil and 
political rights equal [to] all other Gerlman] Citizens for partieipation in 
[the] building of [a] peace Ioving democratic Ger[many]." There was only 
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one significant ümitation. As the price for unity, Germany would "not ... 
enter into any kind of coalition or military alliance directed against any 
power which took part ... in [the] war against Germany." 

Staün's note unleashed the most heated debate over German reunifica- 
tion since the end of the war, and began a controversy that would echo 
throughout the next five decades. Whether the note represented serious 
Soviet willingness to abandon the GDR and accept German unification or 
was merely designed to disrupt Westbindung is a question that has bedev- 
iied politicians, journalists, and scholars ever since, going to the roots of 
West German poiitical identity. Although the ensuing exchange of notes 
ended in mutual recriminatäons in September 1952, the discussion of West- 
ern and Soviet motives has gone on unabated. 59 

The debate over the "Stalin Note" can be broken down into three interre- 
iated questions. First is the obvious question of Soviet intentions. The second 
concerns the sincerity of the Allies' commitment to German reunification— 
whether their emphasis on free elections as the first step toward reunification 
represented an actual bargaining position or was aimed more at placing the 
biame for German division on the Soviets. The third question, which is of par- 
ticuiar interest to this study, concerns the West German response to the 
notes, especialiy in regard to the roie of Adenauer and the Union. Discussions 
as to whether Adenauer sincerely wanted reunification and whether the Ger- 
mans appreciated and exploited the chance presented by the notes have pro- 
duced the most bitter disputes. Although this study makes no Claims of 
finality, a closer examination of the reiationship between these three ques- 
tions reveals that much of the discussion up to now has been misdirected, 
focusihg too much on the conflict between Westbindung and reunification and 
not enough on the complexity of Westbindung itseif. Adenauer's behavior and 
the reactions within the German polity suggest that it was not the German 
commitment to the West that was in question, but the proper reiationship 
between the Federa! Repubiic and its allies within the West. Furthermore, 
Adenauer's behavior can only be understood as a reflection of the combina- 
tion of hope and fear that formed the basis of his conception of Westbindung. 

Questions about Soviet intentions during the exchange of notes are as 
obvious as they have been difficult to answer. The experience at Marbre 
Rose suggests that the gulf between the Soviets' willingness to discuss 
reunification and their willingness to take concrete Steps toward that goal 
could be very Wide indeed. Nevertheless, some scholars consider Stalin's 
offer as proof of his genuine commitment to soiving the German question, 
Rolf Steininger argues that the Soviets were willing to "make sacrifices" for 
German unity, even accepting the coilapse of the GDR, if they could be sure 
that this new Germany would not become part of the Western military 
structure. 60 More recent research, however, has concluded that the Soviet 
initiative was aimed more at hindering the Federai Republic's Westbindung 
than at creating a unified and neutral Germany. 61 Other historians have also 
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suggested that Stalin intended to use the notes as an "aiibi" to appeal to West 
German national opinion while behind the scenes the East German govern- 
ment worked to expand its authority and deepen the division of Germany. 62 

Supporters of the argument that Stalin's offers were sincere respond to 
their critics by contending that if the Allies had been willing to discuss 
Stalin's first note, an agreement would have been possible. This assertion 
has an indisputable rhetorical advantage, because it forces critics to prove 
a negative. How, after all, can anyone say with certainty that there was 
absolutely no chance for reunification once talks had begun? Experience 
may have shown that four-power talks in previous years had led only to 
endless debate and deadlock, but that does not exclude the possibiiity of a 
breakthrough. Since negotiations never took place in 1952, this argument 
cannot be completely refuted. 

The reason such negotiations were not initiated, as Steininger correctly 
points out, is because the Allies had Iittle interest in a neutral and reunified 
Germany. Regarding this second major question surrounding the Stalin 
notes, there is considerably broader agreement. Even those analysts who 
believe that the Soviet offer held no chance for reunification cannot deny 
that Allied behavior reflected a preference for European Integration and 
German Westbindung over reunification. Immediately after the first note 
arrived on 10 March, Aliied foreign ministers agreed that it was a "tacticai 
move designed to disturb Western public opinion" and to disrupt conclu- 
sion of the treaties. Western policy aimed at continuing treaty negotiations 
while engaging the Soviets in enough dialogue to convince German opinion 
that the Allies were not indifferent to reunification. Allied responses thus 
emphasized free elections as the first step and the creation of a United 
Nations committee to determine if conditions for free elections existed, 
Although all agreed that a reunified Germany firmly integrated into West- 
ern Europe would be ideal, they preferred integration of the Federai Repub- 
iic into the West over a neutral and reunified Germany. 63 Focuslng on free 
elections and the UN Commission, both unacceptable to the Soviets, helped 
the Allies gain the initiative in the "battle of the notes" without having to 
face the actual possibiiity of reunification. 

The iine between diplomacy and hypocrisy is often blurred, and the 1952 
exchange of notes between the Soviets and the Allies is a textbook exampie 
of how biurry that Iine can become. Whether Stalin truly beiieved that a 
reunited, neutral Germany would ever be acceptable to either Soviet strategy 
or the Allies may never be proven. It is nevertheless difficult to believe that 
he was unaware of the difficulties that he could cause for Western diplomacy 
by promising reunification in return for neutrality. It is also certain, based on 
the available evidence, that Stalin's conception of a "democratic and peace- 
loving Germany" would not have corresponded to Western conceptions. 
Even if the Allies had agreed to talk in 1 952, an agreement would have come, 
if ever, only after very long negotiations. The offer promised benefits for 
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Stalin irrespective of the chances for Western acceptance, and demon- 
strates that the debate over Staiin's intentions toward Germany is irrele- 
vant. It is much easier to believe that Stalin, a shrewd negotiator and 
vigilant defender of Soviet interests, wanted to stop the process of West- 
bindung than it is to believe that he was motivated by a desire to do favors 
for the Germans. Even if he were interested in a reunified, neutral Germany, 
this must be considered part of a general desire to disrupt American plans 
for European reconstruction through German Westbindung. 6 * It is hard to 
see how Stalin could have expected the Allies to accept such a Situation— 
even harder to understand how anyone can be surprised that they did not. 

The Allies are equally vulnerable to the Charge of hypocrisy. Their advo- 
cacy of free eiections was aimed more at placating German opinion than 
actually satisfying German national desires. The Allies, especialiy the 
French, were not interested in having a reunified, neutral Germany for a 
neighbor, much less one with its own army and armaments industry. Realiz- 
ing that reunification remained important for German public opinion, and 
unwilling to embarrass the Adenauer government, the Allies used the "Battle 
of the Notes" to place as much blame as possible on the Soviets for the fail- 
ure to reunify Germany. 65 Therefore, the proper question is not "Was Stalin's 
offer genuine?" but rather "Were any of the four powers genuineiy interested 
in reunifying Germany in 1952?" The answer to both questions is no. 

With this international context in mind, an analysis of the German role 
in the exchange of notes takes on different contours. Discussions that 
assume Soviet sincerity often include attacks on Adenauer for failing to take 
advantage of the opportunity, ieading to charges that Adenauer did not 
wänt reunification and encouraged the Allies to reject Stalin's offer. Con- 
sidering the priorities of the four powers as sketched above, whose agree- 
ment after all wouid be necessary to make reunification a reaiity, it is 
difficult to draw such a conclusion. Whatever his own attitude toward 
reunification, Adenauer's ability to influence Western policy was limited by 
the preferences of his more powerful allies. Adenauer's recent biographers 
have emphasized the complexity of the international consteilation to mini- 
mize any negative role the chancelior may have played in determining 
Western poiicy, though with differing accents. Hans-Peter Schwarz empha- 
sizes the heroism of Adenauer's "struggle against Moscow's note offen- 
sive." The more criticai Henning Köhler rejects Schwarz's formulations, but 
concludes that even if a different government had attempted to "test" Soviet 
intentions, it would eventualiy have faced the reaiity that the four powers 
were unlikely to reach an agreement in 1952, and would have pursued 
essentialiy the same poiicy as Adenauer's. 66 

Understanding the larger context of the note exchange undermines the 
more politically charged criticisms of Adenauer's decisions. This does not, 
however, mean either that his actions were above reproach or that a discus- 
sion of the notes is irrelevant to an understanding of Westbindung. Precisely 
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because Adenauer should have been able to count on Allied support, it is 
especialiy interesting to see how he continued to be motivated by a combi- 
nation of hope and fear, and how the discussion over the notes highlighted 
the complexity of his and the Union's conceptions of the West. 

Adenauer's first reactions to the 10 March note were marked by caution 
and worry. He saw it as a threat to the treaty negotiations, with its prom- 
ises to both the Left (neutrality) and the Right (a national army and politi- 
cal participation for former Nazis), Several members of the cabinet, 
however, viewed the note as a success. As they had hoped, Westbindung had 
forced the Soviets to modify their poiicy. Even though they rejected neu- 
trality, they hoped that the note was a sign of better things to come. Ade- 
nauer was considerably less sanguine. Warning of possible negative 
Western reactions to German nationalism, he admonished the cabinet: "We 
must under no circumstances give the impression that we are changing our 
poiicy." Days later he repeated his warnings, declaring: "The most impor- 
tant thing we can do is keep quiet." 67 

This was the line Adenauer followed in his discussions with the AHC. In 
their meetings immediately following the first note, all of the participants 
agreed that the Soviet initiative "would not influence the continuation of the 
[treaty] negotiations." A week later, responding to a question from Francois- 
Poncet, Adenauer assured the AHC that his government was not going to 
turn away from Westbindung. The Soviet goal, he asserted, was an endless 
series of talks designed to delay European integration. Adenauer counseied 
the Allies not to reject the Soviet suggestions, but rather to present coun- 
terproposals emphasizing the need for free eiections and the importance of 
German participation in European integration. In this way, the Allies could 
demonstrate interest in reunification without committing themselves to dis- 
cussions that would delay the treaties. These comments reflected Western 
opinion, and were welcomed by the AHC. 68 

Adenauer's immediate response to Stalin's note, colored by fear lest the 
Allies become mistrustful of German nationalism, reflected his desire to see 
the treaties completed quickly. This should not, however, lead to the simple 
conclusion that Adenauer was uniformly hostile to reunification. Invited to 
comment on the Allied draft response to the Soviet note, Adenauer repeated 
his commitment to European integration but also "warned against treating 
[German] unification as something of no great importance." 69 Though he 
believed Germany should make a commitment tp the West, he did not want 
the ANies to be indifferent to the German question. What he did reject was 
neutrality as the route to unification, citing both the German past and the 
difficulties inherent in preserving that neutrality. The point is not whether 
Adenauer was "correct" or not, but rather to see how his approach to the 
notes fit with his conception of the Federal Republic's place in the West. 
Adenauer's rejection of the two poles of neutrality and the legal abandon- 
ment of reunification wouid remain consistent for the rest of his career. 
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Moreover, one need not be an uncritical champion of Adenauer's policies 
to understand the arguments against neutrality. An alliance with the West 
offered security, which neutrality couid not, and made possible German par- 
ticipation in European Integration. Since the note of 10 Maren specificaüy 
denied a reunited Germany the right to partieipate in any alliance aimed at 
the USSR, and Soviet propaganda had labeled every Organization for Euro- 
pean Cooperation from the Marshall Plan to the ECSC as "aggressive," it was 
not diffieuit for Adenauer to point out to the Fraktion that "if Germany were 
neutralized ... European integration would be made impossible, and the 
dream of a united Europe would vanish forever." Nor was Adenauer alone in 
rejeeting neutrality. SPD leader Erich Ollenhauer had declared in Washing- 
ton in February 1951 "that Germany has made its decision for the West and 
that no one should doubt the commitment of the SPD on this point." Armed 
neutrality based on vague Soviet guarantees was not particularly attractive 
to any group along the German political spectrum in 1952, even Adenauer's 
critics in the press. 70 In the Bundestag debate over the Soviet notes in early 
Aprii, Adenauer was able to confound the Opposition by forcing them to con- 
front the neutrality question. SPD Speakers were forced into the diffieuit 
Position of agreeing : with the chancellor in rejeeting neutrality while at the 
same time arguing for a thorough "sounding out" {Ausloten) of the Soviet 
offer, opening them to the charge that they had no clear coneeption of how 
these discussions would end. Their weak position made it easier for the gov- 
ernment to pass its resolution calling for free all-German elections, earning 
Adenauer the praise of both his party colleagues and the AHC. 71 

In his public Statements on the notes, Adenauer especially used the lan- 
guage of European solidarity to defend his decisions. In a speech to the first 
meeting of the CDU's Evangeiical Working Group (EAK) on 16 March 1952 
in Siegen, his first public response to the 10 March note, Adenauer warned 
that the Soviets, "the true enemy of Christianity," aimed at the neutraliza- 
tion of Germany because they hoped eventuaily to bring this neutral Ger- 
many under their controL Only Westbindung and a unified Europe couid 
bring real peace and security. Once the West was united and strong, the 
time would come for negotiations with the Soviets, even to a "new order" 
(Neuordnung) in Eastern Europe. He hoped that the Allies would respond 
constructively, but was not wiiling to slow the pace of Westbindung. Com- 
bining confidence in his poiicy with his trademark worry about the future, 
Adenauer warned his audience: "[W]e should under no circumstances 
allow a delay in the creation of the European Defense Community, for such 
a delay would most likely mean the end of these common efforts. One can- 
not, when these things are so dose to completion, simply put them on ice. 
That is impossible. If these things are not brought to a successful conclu- 
sion now, then they are in my opinion lost forever. For this reason, 1 repeat 
that the general attitude toward this note must be: We must make the most 
of every opportunity to create a reorganization of Western Europe." 72 
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Some scholars, such as Andreas Hillgruber, have emphasized the rheto- 
ric of strength in this speech, seeing a Gerrhan version of John Foster 
Dulles's poiicy of "rolling back 1 ' communism. As Henning Köhler has noted, 
however, the "rollback" rhetoric was more tactics than conviction. In 
searching for a politically useful way to combine commitment to the EDC 
with hope for reunification, Adenauer tested this new doctrine of 
"strength." When, however, the public objeeted to the aggressive implica- 
tions of a "new order" in Eastern Europe, Adenauer dropped this argument 

"like a hot potato." 73 

More interesting than the focus on "rollback" is an understanding of how 
the Siegen speech fit in with Adenauer's strategy of uniting the Union. Ade- 
nauer had chosen the audience for his first public discussion of the Soviet 
note very carefully. The EAK was created in 1 952 to counter the charge that 
the Catholic-dominated Union and its Catholic chancellor were indifferent 
to the interests of Protestant^ especially Protestant East Germans. In his 
speech, Adenauer used all of the familiär themes that had been used in the 
formation of the Union to bridge confessional differences: the difference 
between Marxist "materialism" and Christian principles, and the need for 
all Christians to recognize their common interest in opposing communism. 
In this spirit, Adenauer couid wrap his rejeetion of neutrality and advocaey 
of European integration in the mantle of Christian principle, and reeeived a 
rousing response, allowing him to keep control of the party. "Nationalist^" 
such as Jakob Kaiser and Fraktion Chair von Brentano had originally been 
critical of Adenauer's handling of the notes, but in the end, their enthusi- 
asm for European integration and suspicion of the Soviets brought them 
into line as well. 74 

Adenauer's rejeetion of Soviet neutrality offers should not surprise any- 
one familiär with his policies. As he would later teil British journalists, "no 
Soviet offer couid move him to break ties to the West," because those ties 
were too important for Germany's future. 75 What deserves more attention, 
however, is Adenauer's fear of the fragility of those ties to the West. From 
his initial recommendation that the Germans "keep quiet" to his warning in 
Siegen that any delay on the EDC would mean iosing forever an opportu- 
nity for European integration, Adenauer again revealed the equal roles 
played by hope and fear in his foreign poiicy. However firmly he believed 
that Westbindung was the best thing for the Germans, he remained worried 
about the West's assessment of Germany. The Germans, aecording to Ade- 
nauer, couid not deviate from the path toward the West, because any devi- 
ation couid bring Westbindung to an end, Adenauer's differences with other 
members of the Union can be traced to this sense of fragility. Advocates of 
"testing" Soviet intentions believed that it was possible to make such a test 
and then return to the treaty negotiations if Soviet offers proved illusory. 
Adenauer, however, feared that "sounding out" the Soviets would only 
reawaken Allied suspicions, and thus held back until public opinion turned 
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his way. We will never know for certain whether a different policy would 
have led to progress on unification; we do know that Adenauer's view of the 
Federal Republic's place in the West made any different policy inconceiv- 
able, at least to him. 

The pattern of hope and fear, of intraparty disagreement followed by har- 
mony, repeated itself in the other major crisis of 1952— the text of the Gen- 
eral treaty on Germany, or, as Adenauer preferred to call it, the "Germany 
treaty" (Deutschlandvertrag). 76 The outline of the agreements, which would 
form the legal basis for the Federal Republic's sovereignty, had been settled 
by German and Allied negotiators in November 1 951 . On 22 March 1 952, the 
treaty was practicaliy complete, and Bundestag deputies were impatient to 
see the draft. Brentano warned that the Fraktion would not sign any "blank 
checks," while Franz Josef Strauß, declaring the CSU's patience at an end, 
threatened to go public with criticisms of the chancellor. 77 Reluctantly bow- 
ing to the pressure, Adenauer agreed to brief leading deputies. 

Instead of queliing the criticism, the briefing only gave critics more reason 
for concern, regarding provisions that limited German sovereignty in a 
national emergency and the costs of the German defense commitment, The 
most important source of discord, however, was Article VII, section 3 of the 
Germany treaty, the so-called "binding clause" (Bindungsklausel). 78 According 
to the draft of 22 March, Article VII committed all of the parties to work "by 
peaceful means" to create "a reunified Germany that possesses a free and 
democratic Constitution similar to that of the Federal Republic and is inte- 
grated into the Western European Community.". Section 3 related to these 
goals by declaring that a reunited Germany would be bound by all treaty 
provisions, and in return would receive the same rights as the Federal Repub- 
lic, 79 Critics of the Bindungsklausel wanted it stricken, fearing that attempting 
to tie the hands of future governments could make reunification impossible, 
since nothing would stop the Soviets from imposing a similar provision on 
the GDR, thereby committing both German states to rival alliances. 

That Article VII would become such a problem for Adenauer is ironic, 
since members of his inner circle considered the article as a whole, with its 
Allied commitment to reunification within an integrated Europe, an impor- 
tant success for German diplomacy. Herbert Blankenhorn had responded to 
the Charge that Adenauer was not interested in reunification with the argu- 
ment that Article VII secured Allied help in bringing East Germany into 
Europe. Adenauer had also hinted at the terms of Article VH when he 
assured members of the coalition in a January 1952 meeting that the Ger- 
many treaty would "apply to all of Germany." 80 When the Allies joined the 
Soviets and representatives of East and West Germany in the "Two Plus 
Four" negotiations on German reunification in 1990, they did so in fuifill- 
ment of their obligations under a revised Article VII. Whether anyone in 
May 1952 expected that this would ever happen is, of course, impossible to 
say. What one can say is that the controversy over the Bindungsklausel in 
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May 1952 was an unexpectedly serious challenge to Adenauer's policy. 
Disagreements over the clause would occupy a series of cabinet meetings 
and special Conferences through May. 

Adenauer's beiated recognition of the need to consult with an increas- 
ingly restive coalition and Fraktion resulted in the first of a series of special 
cabinet meetings on 10 May. 81 III and with bandaged hands caused by an 
attack of eczema, Adenauer warned that rejection of the treaty after a year 
of negotiations would mean the end of Westbindung. The Allies had no 
intention of renegotiating the major points, and the Germans could only 
accept or reject the agreement once it was signed. Many in the West con- 
tinued to fear the Germans and had not forgotten the war, Adenauer 
asserted. lf the Germans suddenly refused to cooperate, the Allies would 
seek alternatives that could be considerably iess palatable than the imper- 
fect treaties. Citing especially the danger of a return to isolationism in the 
US, Adenauer concluded that Germany was still occupied, and that even 
though the Allies had loosened many restrictions, without the treaties there 
was nothing to stop them from tightening them again. "What is happening 
now is the liquidation of our lost war," he argued, "and we are fooling our- 
selves if we believe that the favorable ... developments since [19]49 have 
already brought us into the ranks of free and equal peoples. We are not. We 
are a conquered peopie...." 82 

Adenauer's remarks are a prime example of his conflicting attitudes of 
optimism and concern. Reaffirming his belief that Cooperation with the 
Allies offered the best chance for a secure future, Adenauer nönetheless 
also warned that these positive developments would come only if the Ger- 
mans were willing to make immediate sacrifices. If the Germans made too 
many demands, they would find themselves back where they started in 
1949. As he reminded his colleagues on 10 May, the clause not only bound 
the reunited Germany to the Allies— it also bound the Allies, especially 
France, to support German reunification. Striking the Bindungsklausel would 
give the Allies the chance to make a deal without Consulting the Germans. 83 
With this reference to the "Potsdam complex," Adenauer certainly drama- 
tized the Situation in order to disarm the Opposition. Nevertheless, frequent 
repetition of these arguments suggests that he remained worried about the 
fragility of German-Aliied Cooperation. 

Many Union members did not allow themselves to be frightened off by 
Adenauer's warnings. Brentano led the attack, arguing that while he agreed 
with the spirit of the clause, he considered it unwise to limit the freedom of 
a future German government. 84 He suggested more "flexible" language, if 
not outright elimination of the passage. In the end, Adenauer, supported by 
the Allies, who for their own reasons refused to eliminate the clause, and 
by key cabinet Ministers such as Ludwig Erhard and Finance Minister Fritz 
Schäffer, was able to head off a resolution against the clause. Brentano, 
however, did not give up, and arranged to meet with Acheson on the eve of 
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the signing to advocate new wording. Acheson proved willing to make a 
deal, and at the final round of discussions presented an alternative— that 
both the future German govemment and the Ailies would be free to accept 
or reject the rights inciuded in the treaties, if they accepted the responsibil- 
ities. 85 The last hurdie deared, the Germany treaty was signed in Bonn on 
26 May, and the EDC treaty in Paris on 27 May. 

Brentano's tenacious negotiating showed that the Germans enjoyed 
more room for maneuver than Adenauer had suspected. Although the sign- 
ing of the treaties was clearly a victory for his policy, the dispute within the 
Union over the Bindungsklausel like the dispute over the Stalin notes, 
revealed the complexity of both Adenauer's view of Westbindung and the 
dynamics within the Union. \n both cases, Adenauer was guided by both 
hope and fear, mixing a desire to cooperate with the West with warnings 
about possible recriminations if the Germans strayed from the path he out- 
lined. His success in maintaining his leadership position, despite chal- 
ienges, can be attributed to his skillful strategy and to the nature of the 
Opposition. So-called "nationaiists" such as Brentano, who led the Charge 
against the Bindungsklausel were also in favor of European integration and 
Westbindung. Brentano's appeal to Acheson indicated more, not Iess, com- 
mitment to Westbindung, and more faith in Allied flexibility than Adenauer 
expressed. Even Jakob Kaiser and the representatives of the "East-CDU," for 
all their commitment to reunification, were pledged to "continuing on the 
path we have begun." Eugen Gerstenmaier summarized this reality when 
he reminded his coileagues that the treaty, was the Iogical result of their 
commitment to the West, an "advance payment for a European policy," that 
would demonstrate Germany's positive development since 1945. "In our 
hearts," Gerstenmaier deciared, "every supporter of the government has 
already endorsed this policy." 86 With this strong consensus in favor of 
Westbindung t Adenauer couid count on support from all groups within the 
Union to overcome any objections to details. 

Adenauer had grand plans for the symbolic exploitation of the Germany 
treaty, including a new national holiday and a torchlight parade. Conflict 
with the SPD, however, put an end to these hopes. Instead of a shared cel- 
ebration of sovereignty, the signing of the treaties demonstrated increasing 
polarization. Kurt Schumacher called the treaty "a triumph for the Allied- 
clerical coalition over the German people," adding that "whoever signs this 
treaty ceases to be a German." 87 Though invited to the sigriing, SPD repre- 
sentatives stayed ostentatiously away, heralding the bitter ratification fight 
to come. The treaties nevertheiess helped Adenauer cement his position as 
leader of the Union and as a partner with the West. Dean Acheson reflected 
Adenauer's new stature in a letter to President Truman, commenting U I 
hope we [will] have him with us a long time." 88 The Federal Republic and 
its chanceilor were on their way to füll membership in the West. A year 
later, that membership would receive symbolic reinforcement. 
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Symbol or Substance? Adenauer in America 

On 1 9 March 1 953, the Bundestag ratified the Bonn and Paris treaties, mak- 
ing the Federal Republic the first Western European State to do so. The Bun- 
destages action, coming the day after the ratification of the reparations 
treaty with Israel, gave Adenauer and the Union the tangible success they 
had long desired. Despite the controversies over the Bindungsklausel and the 
Stalin notes, the Germans had demonstrated their commitment to the West. 
As Adenauer informed the cabinet: "[T]he last two days have been of par- 
ticular importance for the German image in the world," Later that same day, 
as Adenauer and Walter Hallstein met with a seiect group of journalists, 
Hallstein called the votes "the most important domestic endorsements of 
foreign policy decisions that we have ever experienced...." 89 The two 
treaties were steps toward both confronting the legacy of the past and mov- 
ing into the future. 

Beyond the rhetoric, the treaties also provided Adenauer with an impor- 
tant accomplishment to take with him on his eagerly anticipated visit to the 
US. As the first sitting German head of government ever to cross the 
Atlantic, Adenauer knew that the trip would have immense symbolic impor- 
tance, and so it has been regarded ever since, becoming one of the most 
lasting images of the Adenauer era. Historians agree that the visit was a 
"crucially symbolic ... watershed in US-German relations as well as a per- 
sonal triumph for Adenauer." Adenauer himself cpncluded the first volume 
of his memoirs with the visit, writing that it "symbolized the end of the 
years of enmity" and "showed the worid that ... the Federal Republic was 
accepted once more in the circle and Company of the free peoples." 90 

If one were to believe Adenauer's memoirs and the intense public rela- 
tions campaign that accompanied the visit, the trip to the US was an 
unquaiified success for the man and his policies. This is certainly true, 
though not in exactly the way that Adenauer originally intended. The visit 
was a crucial symbolic moment, but a closer examination of the back- 
ground reveals a more complicated picture, illuminating Adenauer's Vision 
of Westbindung and his sense of politics as the art of the possible. Beginning 
with detailed plans, Adenauer shifted to symbolic politics only after it 
became clear that the trip would not produce concrete political results, 

Plans for Adenauer to visit the US had begun as eariy as 1 951 . With the 
conclusion of the Bonn and Paris treaties, preparations began in earnest, 
though it was agreed that the visit would not occur until after the treaties 
were signed, only to be delayed further by the American presidential elec- 
tions. 91 FoIIowing Eisenhower's victory, Secretary of State John Foster 
DuIIes's first official trip to Europe in February 1953 finally brought a for- 
mal invitation to visit Washington in the spring, an invitation that Ade- 
nauer eagerly accepted. From the Start, the Germans were aware of the 
public relations significance of introducing Adenauer to the American pub- 
lic. Thus, the official visit to Washington would be only one part of a 
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transcontinental Odyssey, including stops in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Ottawa, The itinerary called for appearances before the Council 
on Foreign Reiations in New York, the National Press Club in Washington, 
and the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, as well as the television 
program "Youth Wants to Know," in which the aged chancellor fielded 
questions from a live audience of American teenagers. 92 He would also 
receive an honorary degree from Georgetown University, and arrived in 
the US armed with scholarships to encourage American students to study 
in the Federal Republic. 

While the preparations continued, Adenauer quietiy tested the bound- 
aries of German-American Cooperation. In early March, he sent Herbert 
Blankenhorn to Washington with ambitious suggestions for the agenda. 
Fearing ieaks, Blankenhorn traveled secretly, informing neither the AHC nor 
Adenauer's staff of his Instructions. Chief of Staff Otto Lenz, for example, 
did not find out about Blankenhorn's trip until 8 April, and even then was 
unaware of its purpose. 93 On 15 March, Blankenhorn met with McCloy to 
teil him "that this is probably the only time in his life that [Adenauer] will 
be visiting the United States" and he hoped that "the Visit will be of signif- 
icance, not merely atmospheric." Fearing that the Europeans would delay 
final ratification of the treaties, Adenauer hoped that the Americans would 
agree to an immediate improvement in the Federal Republic's Status, grant- 
ing the sovereign rights promised in the Germany treaty. He was, however, 
to be disappointed. The Eisenhower administration, only in office a few 
months, feared upsetting its European allies, especially an increasingly 
uneasy France. Any changes in German Status would have to wait until the 
ratification of the treaties by all of the signatories, and Blankenhorn was 
toid that Adenauer "should not be too disappointed if the communique was 
somewhat thin on the subject of US commitments." 94 

Though this response could have been considered final, Adenauer made 
one last effort to advance his agenda. In a meeting with the new High Com- 
missioner, james Conant, in Bonn on 30 March, Adenauer, citing upcoming 
Bundestag elections and his concern that the SPD would use the lack of 
concrete advances against him, asked that the German mission in Wash- 
ington be raised to the Status of an embassy, and that the High Commis- 
sioners carry the title of ambassador, to Signal a new relationship between 
the Federal Republic and its allies. As was to be expected from such an 
experienced poiitician, however, Adenauer came to this meeting with his 
retreat already prepared. When Conant rejected his suggestions, the chan- 
cellor handed him a memorandum in English outlining German expecta- 
tions for the Visit that better reflected American wishes. Here there was no 
mention of specific German requests, merely a desire for a "thorough 
exchange of views" and a discussion of "Joint measures [that] could be 
taken even before [the] coming into force of [the] treaties in order to avoid 
that delay in ratification of treaties [that] might have harmful effects on 
Western defense preparedness." 95 
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The Chancellor and His Allies 

Adenauer's tactical retreat is further evidence of his cautious diplomacy 
toward the Allies and especially the US. By keeping the Blankenhorn mis- 
sion and his own suggestions secret, Adenauer was able to test his limits 
without public embarrassment. Once he reached those limits, he adjusted 
his Statements to shape expectations. In a press Conference with American 
journalists on 31 March, he remarked that he had "no specific requests for 
the Americans," but was only going "to offer the thanks of the German peo- 
ple" for American support since 1945. Adenauer followed this same disin- 
genuous line in his memoirs, in which he discusses neither Blankenhorn's 
trip nor his own proposals. "No special program had been drawn up for the 
negotiations in the US, and it was not expected that precise decisions would 
be taken as a result of my visit," he wrote more than a decade later, con- 
cluding with the technically accurate comment: "I did not go ... with the 
expectation of concluding agreements." 96 When exactly he determined that 
no agreements would be forthcoming he left unspoken. 

Once Adenauer, and his entourage departed for New York on the ocean 
liner United States on 2 April 1953, German strategy aimed solely at culti- 
vating an image of German-American reconciliation and Cooperation. 
Despite a sensationalist book published at the same time, Germany Plots with 
the Kremlin, the American press and public welcomed Adenauer warmly. 97 
From New York, Adenauer flew to Washington for three days of friendly dis- 
cussions with Eisenhower and Dulles. Only once did Adenauer reiterate his 
request that the High Commissioners be promoted to ambassadors, When 
Dulles repeated that this was not possible without Consulting the British and 
French, however, Adenauer retreated, focusing instead on the conclusion of 
a trade agreement and an exchange pf notes on German-American cultural 
Cooperation. The communique emphasized their mutual assessment of the 
international Situation, especially a common willingness to respond to 
Soviet peace initiatives without abandoning either the EDC or German reuni- 
fication. 98 The appearance of unanimity was preserved. 

Success in managing reiations with the Eisenhower administration was 
but one part of the challenge faclng Adenauer and his staff. The other part 
was managing Adenauer's public appearances and their Interpretation in 
the American and European press, which was an unqualified success. The 
American press proved almost uniformly supportive, offering glowing 
reports of Adenauer's statesmanlike bearing, suggesting comparisons with 
Winston Churchill. Even the European press, which originally viewed Ger- 
man public reiations efforts as excessive, were impressed by how Adenauer 
won over American opinion, French newspapers, who had originally dis- 
missed the trip as meaningless Propaganda, now worried that Adenauer 
had so captivated his hosts that the Germans would have too much influ- 
ence over future American policy. 99 

The most memorable event of the trip was Adenauer's visit to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery on 8 April. Accompanied 
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by a military honor guard, Adenauer laid a wreath while a military band 
played the American and German national anthems. At once a gesture of 
sympathy, repentance, and solidarity, this piece of politicai theater offered 
tangibie proof of the new German-American relationship. The Image dom- 
inated press reports, and forms the climax to Adenauer's discussion in his 
memoirs. As with many memorabie public events, the visit to Arlington had 
been carefully scripted for maximum effect. A member of the German staff 
noted that the ceremony had proceeded according to a written plan, con- 
gratulating his colieagues for the "painstaking preparations" that had 
ensured success. 100 

Similarly extensive pianning went into the ceremonies surrounding Ade- 
nauer's return to the Federal Repubiic. Otto Lenz arranged for Adenauer's 
piane to arrive in Hamburg just in time for the CDU national Convention, 
The plane was to be met at the airport by hundreds of weil-wishers and 
journalists, and Adenauer was to be taken in a motorcade to the official 
Hamburg guesthouse. Despite conflicts with the SPD-Ied government of 
Hamburg, Lenz was able to deiiver an impressive demonstration of the 
chancellor's new popularity. Bad weather over the Atlantic deiayed Ade- 
nauer's piane more than five hours, but when he arrived late on 19 April, 
thousands of cheering fans greeted him, bursting through poiice barriers 
and Streaming around him as he was officiaiiy welcomed by the cabinet and 
Union leadership. Lenz also arranged for several hundred peopie with 
torches and banners to wait for Adenauer under the balcony of his apart- 
ment, where he twice emerged to accept their cheers. Adenauer followed up 
his public reception with an appearance at the CDU Convention on 20 April, 
where he urged the party faithfui to use his successfui trip as a springboard 
for the upcoming campaign.' 01 

The visit to the US sealed Adenauer's reputation as an internationaiiy 
respected statesman, which in turn confirmed him as the undisputed leader 
of the Union. It would have been difficult not to be caught up in an imme- 
diate sense of triumph. Otto Lenz remarked in his diary how excited the 
chancelior was, even immediately after the tiring plane trip to Hamburg. 
"His heart was clearly running over," Lenz wrote of their discussion over 
tea. Adenauer's pubiic remarks reflected this State of mind, spreading the 
notion that the Germans had "arrived" as respected members of the worid 
Community, and that ( '[e]verywhere the name of Germany means something 
again." He repeated these sentiments in comments to both the Union lead- 
ership and the cabinet, describing his reception in America as "so surpris- 
ingly good, that one couid not imagine it being any better." Coming from 
the habituaily pessimistic Adenauer, these comments bordered on giddy, 
refiecting the combination of eiation and reiief at having completed the 
important first Steps toward his "chief aim ... to iead Germany back as an 
equal in the European Community of nations and to achieve the integration 
of Germany into the free worid." 102 
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Conclusion: A Community Takes Shape 

• Impressive as Adenauer's domestic and international successes appeared in 
April 1953, it is important not to lose sight of the complicated developments 
that !ed to them. Adenauer began with his own preference for integration into 
the West. To transiate this personai conviction into policy, however, required 
tenacious work and great tacticai flexibility. Adenauer had to satisfy French 
fears of a resurgent Germany as weil- as American desires for German recov- 
ery. He was prepared at different times to appeal more directly to one or the 
other of the Allies when he feit that such an appeal would advance his iarger 
goal of Westbindung. This expiains his offer of a Franco-German union in 
1 950 and his efforts to woo American opinion in 1 953. He tried to maneuver 
between the hopes and fears of his allies, aiways iooking for opportunities to 
score points for his policy. Similar tacticai flexibility was also required to 
maintain his control of the Union, as when he used his colieagues' enthusi- 
asm for European integration to buiid support for rearmament, or to dampen 
enthusiasm for the neutraiism implied in the Stalin notes. 

Lest one get the impression, however, that Adenauer was simply a virtu- 
oso manipulating foreign and domestic allies, it is important to remember 
the degree to which his maneuvers were as much a product of insecurity 
and perceived necessity as far-sighted strategy. Adenauer was committed 
to integrating Germany into the West, but that does not mean that he 
aiways enjoyed the maneuvers. He pursued his complex strategy because 
he was worried about the Allied commitment to Germany, and aiways 
looked for the best way to master any potential conflict between German 
national interests and Westbindung. Thus, Adenauer was especially cautious 
in both the Stalin note and ßindungsklausel crises, while party colieagues, 
equally committed to the West, demanded more decisive action. Plagued by 
his sense of the Federal Republic's weakrtess and of the latent Allied mis- 
trust of German intentions, Adenauer tried to shape policy to minirnize 
potential damage, even if this meant manipulating his colieagues and the 
structures of the Infant Federal Repubiic. 

For better or worse, the lessons that Adenauer learned, or believed he 
had learned, in his first four years in office would guide him for the next ten. 
Driven by his hope for a German role the West as well as his fear that the 
Germans would prove unable to gain the trust of their allies, Adenauer 
would spend the years after 1953 trying to solidify both the Western Com- 
munity and German attitudes toward it within an increasingly restive 
Union. This effort would bring success, but would also eventually expose 
the differences between the chancelior and his allies. 
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